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Georgia Legislation.—The Georgia legislature in its re- 
sumed 1953 session, from November 16 to December 10, 
adopted a series of important acts affecting highways, 
education, state-local relations and other subjects. 

In the highway field the session created the Georgia 
Turnpike Authority to initiate four-lane, 
limited access from ‘Tennessee to Florida, to be 
financed by revenue certificates which will be retired out 
of toll charges. It is expected that the highway will be 
constructed from Cartersville to Valdosta, about 290 
miles, at an estimated cost of $225 million. ‘The legisla- 
ture rewrote most of the state trafic laws and combined 
them in a Uniform Traffic Code. Speed limits were re 
vised and drunken driving penalties made more severe. 
\nother act requires an applicant for an automobile 
license to furnish proof of payment of city and county 
the automobile. Also enacted 
requirement that a person operating a truck registered in 
a state which imposes on Georgia motor trucks a tax, fee 
or toll in addition to motor fuel tax, shall, in lieu of a 
similar tax, pay a fee of $10 for each round trip in 
Georgia. 

Under a proposed constitutional amendment approved 
by the legislature for decision by the voters in 1954, 
counties would be permitted to lilt the present 15-mill 
tax ceiling on educational financing. The legislature 
restored to county boards of education the authority 


action on a 


route 


property taxes on was 


to 
consolidate schools by grades. Another act established a 
separate division of vocational education in the State 
Department of Education, with a full-time director, 

The State Board of Health was authorized to require 


persons with active tuberculosis to be hospitalized or 


stay at home. 

The legislature approved a proposed constitutional 
amendment to authorize cities to operate under home 
rule. An act on that subject recently was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The question now will be voted on by the 
electorate in the 1954 general clection. At the same elec- 
tion the people will vote on an amendment submitted 
by the legislature to empower cities to carry out slum 
clearance and redevelopment work. 

Legislation was adopted to permit women to serve on 
juries or to reject service if they wish. Under another 
new law felons convicted for a fourth time in separate 
cases will not be eligible for parole. The legislature pro- 
vided that uncontrollable juveniles now may be returned 
by the Welfare Department from the State Training 
School for Boys for reassignment to a prison farm by 
the State Board of Corrections. 

An act was approved requiring state employees to 
answer questions as to their loyalty to state and nation, 
They could be dismissed alter hearing if state officials 
doubted their loyalty. This act amended another passed 
during the first half of the split session. 

A sales tax reciprocity law provides that Georgia will 
insist on collecting sales taxes on articles brought from 
states which do not honor sales tax payments made in 
Georgia. The legislature approved the Southeastern In- 
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terstate Forest Fire Protection Compact, making Georgia 
the first state to do so. 


Utah's Special Session.—Utah's legislature adjourned in 
mid-December alter a 1g-day special session called by 
Governor Lee. Major action centered on the public 
schools. The legislature defined the minimum state-sup- 
ported school program as 54,050 per classroom unit, Pro 
grams in excess of this basic figure are permitted to local 
school boards: up to $4,860 (20 per cent leeway) in any 
case; and, with the election, up to 
$5,508. Major finance sources tor the liberalized program 
were created by transferring $1,525,000 from the Mine 
Occupation ‘Tax Reserve Fund to the Uniform School 
Fund, and also earmarking lor payment into the same 
fund, a cigarette tax increase of 2¢ per pack. The added 
revenue from this source is estimated at $1 million. 

Other acts integrated the state teacher retirement sys 
tem with federal social security on a 7o per cent offset 
basis; further provided assistance for retired teachers 
whose retirement benefits are inadequate; removed the 
state from the junior college system by turning over 
three schools to the Latter-day Saints Church and with 
drawing support from a fourth; changed the age span 
for compulsory school attendance from 8—18 to 6-18 and 
changed the age at which children may be excused for 
specified reasons from 14 to 16; provided for a study of 
the advisability of merit rating and incentive pay sched 
ules for school personnel; and appropriated $18,000 to 
pay the costs of students attending out-of-state profes 
sional schools under arrangements of the Western Inter 
state Commission for Higher Education. 

In addition to educational acts, the legislature au 
thorized the Governor enter 
pacts with other western states, permitted use of voting 
machines, and required the state tax commission, in co 
operation with county assessors, to make a valuation of 


sanction of local 


to into civil defense com 


all taxable property in cach county at least once every 
five years. 


Alabama Amendment.— Ihe Alabama electorate on De 
cember 28 approved a constitutional amendment which 
reduces the accumulative feature of the poll tax to a 
period of two years. The amendment allows persons to 
vote upon payment of two years’ back poll taxes—a 
maximum of $3—instead of the previous maximum of 
$36. 

Arizona Amendment Valid.—The i953 amendment to 
the Arizona constitution freezing the size of the House 
of Representatives at 80 members and increasing Senate 
membership to two from each of the state's fourteen 
counties has been ruled constitutional by the State Su 
the challenge that the 
it more 


preme Court. In turning 
than one 
subject, the court cleared the way for the twenty-first 


amendment was void because 
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legislature's second session, which began on January 
Ihe court indicated that terms of the amendment require 
the new Senators to be clected in the next regular stat 
election, to take office on January 1, 1955. 

Where Is Miss Liberty?—Once again the question has 
been posed—Is the Statue of Liberty a New Yorker or is 


she a resident of New Jersey? Bedloes Island, home ol 
is claimed by the operator of the island's 


the statue, 
refreshment shop to be in New Jersey, and thus not 
subject to New York City taxes, but the city says other 
wise and quotes history to prove its Case. In any event, 


the issue is now belore the state courts of New York for 
decision, An unofficial opinion of the National Park 
Service, which administers Bedloes Island and the Statue 
ol Liberty, is that the island “is in New York State sur- 
rounded by the waters of New Jersey.” 


Missouri River States Committee.— The Missouri River 
States Committee, composed of the ten Governors of the 
Missouri Basin States and two additional representatives 
from each of these states, had its annual meeting at 
lopeka, Kansas, on December 2. 

Principal item of business on the agenda was discus- 
sion of the proposed Missouri River Basin Compact, 
which represents several years’ discussion and work on 
the part of the Committee, assisted by the Council of 
State Governments. The compact contemplates providing 
some state control over the operational as well as con 
struction phases of the multi-million dollar basin devel 
opment program. It will need approval by each of the 
legislatures of the signatory states prior to its approval 
by the federal government. The compact, as revised, is 
to be studied carefully by cach of the states until the 
next meeting of the committee in July, 1954, when it is 
believed it will be ready lor final action. 

Ihe committee unanimously re-elected Sigurd Ander- 
son, Governor of South Dakota, as Chairman, and Fred J. 
Henson, Water Resources Engineer of South Dakota, as 
Secretary- Preasurer, 


Pollution Control Compact.—RKepresentatives of the 
Lennessee River Basin States—Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia—met in Chicago December 10 and developed and 
approved for submission to their states the text of a 
Lennessee River Basin Water Pollution Control Com 
pact. The compact is similar in some respects to the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact and is 
designed in part to supplement it. The Tennessee Com 
pact contemplates establishment of a commission “which 
shall be a body corporate and politic and an agency of 
each party state,” consisting of three Commissioners from 
each party state and three non-voting representatives of 
the United States government. The commission is em- 
powered to assist the states of the basin in developing 
coordinated pollution control plans and in enforcing 
them. Provision is made for party states to handle spe 
cial pollution control problems within the compact 
framework, such as Kentucky and Tennessee with respect 
to the Cumberland River. 


IMinois Youth Commission._A new program for han- 
dling juvenile delinquents and criminals went into effect 
in Illinois on January 1. Under the new system the 
recently created Illinois Youth Commission took over 
supervision of the State Training Schools, including the 
boys’ relormatory and two state training schools for girls 
and boys, respectively. 

Important features of the program provide that: 
(1) judges will impose maximum sentences on youthful 
iclons and sentence them to the commission's custody; 
(2) discretion as to when youthful prisoners shall be 
paroled, short of the maximum term, will lie strictly 
with the commission; (3) at the commission's discretion, 
juvenile male prisoners may be shifted between the 
training school and the reformatory. 

Under the law the commission must review the status 
of each juvenile in its custody every year. Two advisory 
boards—the Community Services Advisory Board and the 
Correctional Services Advisory Board—have been ap 
pointed by the Governor to assist the commission in its 
program, 


Pennsylvania Support Law.—Pennsylvania has added 
some extra sharp “teeth” to its laws governing the re 
sponsibility of husbands and fathers to support thei 
dependents. A new law passed at the 1953 legislative 
session, now in effect, permits courts to garnishee the 
wages, salaries and other compensation of persons “owing 
the duty of support.” Moreover, the court can compel 
the employer, under penalty of being held in contempt, 
to withhold as much as half of the amounts due an 
employee. ‘The courts previously had no power to go to 
the source of earnings to ensure support payments. An- 
other feature of the new law is that it applies as between 
counties of the commonwealth, just as the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (now in effect 
in forty six states) applies as between states. 


Idaho Bans Slot Machines.—Slot machines left Idaho 
when 1954 came in. After seven years of legal operation, 
the machines—along with punchboards and similar de- 
vices—were declared to be in violation of the state con 
stitution. The State Supreme Court on December 23rd 
ruled that these gaming devices constituted lotteries, and 
as such violated the constitution which prohibits them. 
Ihe local option license law, which the state had adopted 
in 1947, was repealed in the 1953 session of the state 


legislature. 


New Jersey Decision Upheld.—IThe United States Su 
preme Court, by a 7 to 2 vote, has refused to review a 
decision of the New Jersey Supreme Court which held 
that a telegraph company operated a disorderly house 
by transmitting horse race bets. ‘The appeal had con 
tended that New Jersey's prosecution was an unconstitu 
tional interference with interstate commerce, but the 
United States Supreme Court's refusal noted that neo 
substantial federal question was involved. 


New York Crime Commission.—Ihe New York State 
Crime Commission has completed its work and Chair- 
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man Joseph M. Proskauer has formally resigned, although 
a few windup matters remain. At the 1953 session of the 
legislature a permanent, salaried post of Commissioner 
of Investigation was set up to serve as a “watchdog 
agency” in crime investigation. Among important results 
of the commission's work was New York's recent ratifica- 
tion of a New Jersey-New York interstate compact to 
combat and suppress criminal activities on the water- 
front. 

Arizona Trafhic Safety Committee.—Governor Howard 
Pyle recently approved formation of a new traffic safety 
committee to conduct a state-wide, year-long program to 
reduce the number of highway deaths. The committee is 
a combination of Arizona civic leaders and state officials. 
Acting as a state-wide coordinating body, it will cooperate 
with similar committees named in each Arizona com- 
munity. The undertaking results from recommendations 
of the Governor's Safety Committee, which now will be 
disbanded in favor of the new organization. 


Arkansas Wars on Highway Billboards.—In the interest 
of safety the Arkansas Highway Department has an- 
nounced its intention of eliminating advertising bill 
boards and commercial displays located on the highway 
rights-of-way. In too many instances, the department has 
noted, traffic signs have been obscured by commercial 
signs. Highway Department maintenance men have been 
instructed to remove all such signs and posters trom 
rights-of-way. Advertisers are being urged to erect signs, 
when they do, off the rights-of-way. Mailboxes in rural 
areas also will be placed with greater care in future. 


California Trafic Fines.—With the New Year every tral 
fic violation in California—except late registration and 
parking offenses—was to cost the violator an additional 
dollar. That dollar, under terms of legislation passed by 
the 1953 legislature, will go to the state to help finance 
driver-education programs in the local schools. 

The additional penalty was to be assessed whether the 
violation was of the state’s motor vehicle laws or of city 
or county ordinances. The law provides that the violator 
pay an additional fine of 51 for every fine or bail for 
feiture up to $20, $2 up to $40, $4 up to S60, and so on. 


Driver Sobriety Tests.—A lower court in New York has 
ruled that a new state law requiring suspected drunken 
drivers to take sobriety tests or lose their licenses is un- 
constitutional, but the State Solicitor General has an 
nounced that the decision will be appealed to the highest 
courts. The test case involved a driver who retused to 
submit to a chemical test for intoxication, whose driver 
license was thereupon revoked, and who subsequently 
was acquitted by a city court jury on charges of drunken 
driving. When his license was not reinstated, the driver 
appealed to the state courts for restoration of the license. 
In handing down the decision, the court declared that 
the law violates a driver's constitutional right against 
self-incrimination, but went on to say that it would have 
approved the statute “without hesitation” if there had 
been provision in the law limiting its application to 


cases in which a lawful arrest has been made, and if 
there had been provision for an ultimate hearing on an 
adequate record. 


Kentucky Toll Road Act Upheld.—In a unanimous de- 
cision on December 18, Kentucky's highest court, the 
Court of Appeals, upheld the constitutionality of a toll 
read act passed in 1950 under which the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky plans to construct its portion of a planned 
Great-Lakes-to-Gulf limited access expressway. Prelim 
inary surveys already have been made for a large portion 
of the Kentucky stretch of the expressway, which also is 
planned to go through the states of Indiana, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Florida. 


Indiana Toll Road Bonds.—Sale of Indiana Toll Road 
Commission revenue bonds for $280 million was an- 
nounced on December 17. Proceeds of the sale will be 
used to construct a 156-mile east-west toll road across 
northern Indiana. 

New Jersey Turnpike Traffic.—Analysis of trafic volume 
on the New Jersey Turnpike shows that for the first 
nine months of 1953 there was an increase of 23.9 per 
cent over the corresponding period for 1952. Toll and 
concession revenues were up 20.9 per cent. The daily 
average of revenue vehicles was 60,500, or two-and-a-half 
times the expected volume for 1953, and an amount 
which had not been expected belore 1975. The number 
of turnpike fatalities was 28 per cent below ig52 figures; 
analysis shows that inattention, loss of control, and walk 
ing on the highway were the major causes ol fatal acci 
dents in 1953. 

953 
Virginia Highway Recommendations.— Virginia's Com 
mission to Study Matters Pertaining to Highways, escab 
lished by the Genera) Assembly, has adopted a series ol 
recommendations including adoption of the truck weight 
formula of the American Association of State Highway 
Othcials, with certain modifications; suspension of licenses 
of drivers convicted of violations while driving a vehicle 
transporting explosives or flammables; use of radar to 
help enforce speed limits; legislation to require “mud 
flaps” on heavy equipment; and that the motor fuel road 
tax be amended to require all private carriers moving in 
interstate commerce to purchase as much fuel as they 
use in Virginia or, if they purchase less, that they be 
required to pay 6 cents a gallon on the difference. 

Among other recommendations are proposals that the 
1954 General Assembly adopt a weight-distance tax and 
that the Division of Motor Vehicles furnish each city 
and county information on licenses issued the vehicles 
owned by its residents, so that local taxes may be assessed 
and collected on them. 

A minority report by three of the five legislative mem- 
bers of the nine-member commission opposed adoption 
of the proposed, modified A.A.S.H.O. weight formula. 
The minority favored retention of the present law. 


Georgia School Construction.—Georgia’s State School 
Building Authority has approved the construction of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Equality of justice for all is a fundamental part of the American creed. Our 
people are proud of the extent to which we have realized it in practice. Yet 
full equality is not had without special provision for accused persons who lack 
the means to pay for their own defense. In this paper David Mars, instructor 
in government and international relations at the University of Connecticut, 
describes how that problem is met by the public defender system in his state. 


The Public Defender 
System in Connecticut 


By Davin Mars 


@uatiry before the law has long been one of 
the ideals of American jurisprudence. ‘Too 
frequently, however, this ideal has not been 

realized in practice. No one but the most naive 
would assume that an impoverished individual usu- 
ally has the same opportunity of winning his case in 
court as does an individual of wealth and resources. 

In order to mitigate somewhat the inequity of 
this situation and to provide completely bankrupt 
persons with at least a modicum of legal aid, every 
state in America has made some provision to help 
indigent persons in their appearances before judi- 
cial bodies. In almost every case, the legal assistance 
provided for by the states takes the form of “as- 
signed counsel.” In the system of assigned counsel, 
the court nominates an attorney to handle the case 
for the indigent person. The assignments ordinarily 
are made on an ad hoc basis in each case, and too 
frequently they go to young and inexperienced law- 
yers. Attorneys with well-established practices are 
usually reluctant to accept such assignments, since 
the fees are quite small, and in some cases non- 
existent. Consequently—as many students of govern- 
ment have been quick to point out—the indigent 
person's case is bound to suffer as a result of the in- 
experience of his assigned counsel. 

In addition to this grave defect in the system of 


! For an analysis of the inadequacies of the assigned counsel 
system, see Mayer C. Goldman, The Public Defender (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917), Chapter Il; Charles Mish 
kin, “The Public Defender,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXII, No. 4 (November, 1931), p. 493; and 
Philip J. Finnegan, “The Work of the Public Defender of 
Cook County,” ibid., XXVI, No. 5 (January, 1936), pp. 711- 
712. 

2 Chapter 225 of Public Acts of 1917 provides (in part) as 
follows: “The judges of the Superior Court at their annual 
meeting in June, or any judge thereof designated to hold any 
criminal term of said court, at least thirty days prior to the 
opening of such term, shall appoint an attorney-at-law, of at 
least five years practice, to act as attorney in the defense ot all 
persons charged with crime in said court when such person 
is without funds sufficient to employ counsel for such defense.” 


assigned counsel, other irregularities, some quite 
serious, have crept in. They include such practices 
as attempts by the defending lawyer to extort addi- 
tional money from the family of the accused person, 
persuading the accused to plead guilty in order to 
save counsel time and trouble, and similar ma- 
neuvers.' 

The alternative to assigned counsel is the public 
defender system. The public defender is a public 
ofhcer who is paid a fixed salary by a government, 
and in whom is vested the responsibility for defend- 
ing persons who have been charged with crimes and 
who are unable to pay for their own defense. Such 
an office has existed in certain European countries 
for several centuries. Its first appearance in the 
United States was in Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, in 1914. Since that date, several metropolitan 
areas, notably San Francisco, Cook County (Chi- 
cago), Douglas County (Omaha), and Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis), have adopted this plan. In 
1917, Connecticut enacted legislation providing for 
a public defender in each county.? Connecticut and 
Rhode Island are the only states in which the sys- 
tem is being used on a statewide basis. Its operation 
in Connecticut now will be described briefly. 


——— r’s eight counties serve as districts for 
the state’s judicial system. In addition, parts of New 
Haven and Litchfield counties together comprise 
the Judicial District of Waterbury. In each of the 
state’s nine judicial districts, a public defender is 
appointed. The appointments are made by the 
judges of the Superior Court sitting en banc at their 
annual meeting in June. In order to assure ade- 
quate defense for indigent persons, public defend- 
ers must be attorneys with at least five years experi- 
ence. They are charged with the responsibility for 
defending all persons accused of crimes where those 
persons are “. . . without funds sufficient to employ 
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counsel for such defense.” * Appointments are made 
for a period of one year, but reappointments are the 
regular practice, and public defenders serve, as a 
rule, until their voluntary retirement or resignation. 
The salaries of public defenders are paid by the 
state * and are charged to the budget of the judicial 
department in the same way as are the salaries of all 
other officers of that department, such as judges and 
state’s attorneys. The salaries vary approximately 
according to the population of the judicial district 
within which the public defender is operating. Fol 
lowing is a list of the counties and judicial districts 
of Connecticut, with their populations (1950 census 
figures), and with the annual salaries of their public 
defenders: 
Hartford 
Fairfield 504,942 
New Haven 364,061 
Waterbury (Jud. District) 207,667 
New London 144,821 
Litchfield ° 72,928 
Middlesex 67,332 
Windham 61,759 $1,680 
Tolland 14.709 $1,200 
No figures are available for the number ol cases 
public defenders handle. However, several public 
defenders have estimated the number they try an 
nually,’ and on the basis of these estimates it may 
be stated that the fee earned in a case averages be- 
tween $20 and $0, quite a modest amount. Public 
defenders are not barred trom the private practice 
of law, and they may even undertake to defend 
criminal cases privately,* although most of them 
seem to avoid doing so. Since many persons charged 
with crimes are indigent, public defenders fre- 
quently find themselves handling the bulk of the 
criminal defense work in the county, 
Anyone charged with a crime and without funds 
to retain private counsel may ask the public de- 


$4,800 
$4,800 
$4,800 
$2,280 
$2,280 
$1,680 
$1,680 


539,061 


1 General Statutes of Connecticut (Revision of 1949), Section 
8796. Ordinarily, the public defender, in his discretion, ide 
cides whether or not the person seeking his aid is “without 
funds sufficient” within the meaning of the statute. Persons 
who can well afford private counsel frequently try to enlist the 
aid of a public defender in order to avoid paying fees 

‘Prior to 1946, public defenders were paid an allowance on 
invoice 

» New Haven County is the most populous in the state, with 
a population (1950) of 545,784, but 181,728 of these people 
reside in the twelve towns of that county which are part of 
the Judicial District of Waterbury. 

® Litchfield County has a total population of 98,872 (1950), 
but 25,944 of these people live in the live towns which lie 
within the Judicial District of Waterbury. 

7 Windham: 60; New London: 100; Hartford: 200. 

8A public defender is prohibited only from appearing on 
behalf of the state in any criminal case in the court to which 
he is attached. The Connecticut Practice Book of 1951, Sec 
tion 16 

In a few cases, an accused person is brought directly to 
trial before the Superior Court on a bench warrant, but in the 
overwhelming majority of cases he will have had a preliminary 
hearing before a lower court magistrate or trial justice, and 
then bound over to a higher criminal court. 


fender to defend him. The defender comes into the 
case after the accused person has been bound over 
by a lower court or a trial justice to the Court of 
Common Pleas or to the Superior Court.’ If the 
accused is free on bail, he may come to the public 
defender’s office and there arrange for his defense. 
Most indigent persons, of course, cannot raise bail, 
and hence are incarcerated while they await trial 
before the court to which they have been bound 
over. In these latter cases, the public defender en- 
ters the proceedings in one of two ways: (1) In some 
counties, the state’s attorney furnishes him with a 
list of all those prisoners who are apparently with 
out funds sufficient to provide for their legal de- 
fense, or (2) the public defender goes to the jail 
and interviews all prisoners who have indicated a 
desire to see him. In both types of cases, the public 
defender enters the case approximately two weeks 
before the term of court in which the accused is to 
stand trial. 


I, is THE duty of the public defender to interview 
every prisoner who has asked to see him, or who has 
come to see him, and he must determine whether or 
not the prisoner is really without resources sufficient 
to pay for his own defense. As mentioned previ- 
ously, the public defender is the person who decides 
whether or not the accused actually is indigent 
within the terms of the statute. However, he may be 
ordered to take a case by a Superior Court judge, 
alter he has refused, in his own discretion, to do so. 

Sometimes, indigent persons are ignorant of the 
fact that they are entitled by law to a defender’s 
services, and a conscientious public defender will 
make an attempt to discover whether or not there 
are any such persons in prison. In all cases, whether 
the defender meets his indigent client in prison or 
in his own office, he must have the consent of the 
accused before he may represent him in court. 

A public defender’s salary is paid to him solely 
for services rendered in defending indigent persons 
charged with crime. If a proper defense calls for 
spending money for such items as pictures, expert 
testimony, etc., the defender advances the money 
and is then reimbursed for these outlays upon sub 
mission of an itemized statement to the Superior 
Court. He is limited in the amount of money he may 
thus spend in one court term to 5 per cent of his 
basic annual salary, but any judge of the Superior 
Court may authorize expenditures beyond that limit. 


i system assumes that public defenders shall 

make no distinction between persons defended by 

them privately and those they defend because of 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Harold C. Ostertag has been studying government and participating in govern- 
ment for many years—as a member of the New York Legislature and Chairman 
of the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, and 
now as a Member of Congress from New York and of the National Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. In this article he discusses the task of that Com- 
mission, the opportunity and some of the problems of the states in relationship 
with its work, and the bearing of public opinion on the future of federal-state 
relations. 


A Time for Decision by the States 


By REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Member of the National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


T has sometimes been said that most of man’s 
troubles arise from his refusal to read the 
minutes of the last meeting. Certainly our prob- 

lems in intergovernmental relations stem in large 
measure from that failure. Since the beginning of 
this republic, we have known that our strength— 
perhaps our survival as a nation—depends upon 
keeping our government defined and limited in 
its powers, and strong and virile at the grass 
roots. 

We wrote an amendment into the Bill of Rights, 
designed to insure that objective: ‘““The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.” The Found- 
ing Fathers had taken the trouble to read the 
minutes of the last meeting; and the record was clear 
and unequivocal. It showed, as Jefferson noted, that 
it is the natural progress of things for liberty to yield 
and government to gain ground. Hence, the Tenth 
Amendment. 

Nevertheless, the shackles forged at Philadelphia 
to keep federal powers delimited, with a maximum 
of powers reserved to the states and the people, were 
burst almost before the ink was dry on the instru- 
ments of ratification. The “welfare clause’”’ was the 
leak in the dike that has virtually destroyed the dike. 
The trend toward centralization has been vigorously 
resisted over the years, but to what avail? More than 
125 years ago, some of our citizens were threatening 
armed revolt against the national government's en- 
croachments. And while Jefferson counselled “rest- 
ing on our oars, to see which way the tide will set in 
Congress and the State legislatures,” he felt that we 
must eventually choose between reformation and 
revolution. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, which was created by the last session of Con- 
gress, opens the gateway to reformation—the only 
course that any of us would uphold today. It is for 


us to prove that we have the courage, the wisdom 
and the wit to enter. 

As set forth in a recent issue of STaTE Govern- 
MENT, the Commission comprises twenty-five mem 
bers, including five each from the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives and fifteen 
public members appointed by the President. The 
public members include representatives of the fed 
eral administrative departments which are affected, 
such as the Treasury and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and representatives of the 
states, the cities and the public. The Commission's 
Chairman is Clarence E. Manion. 

The magnitude of the task it faces has been 
likened to that which confronted the Constitutional 
Convention. In a sense it is much greater, for it 
must not only do; it must undo. It must untangle 
the snarled skein of intergovernmental relations, 
which, administrators at all levels of government 
complain, is today strangling many desirable gov 
ernmental programs. 


5 are several fundamental problems which 
must be resolved if the Commission’s work is to be 
fruitful. First, we must determine what functions 
and tax resources can properly and effectively be 
transferred from the federal government to the 
states. Then, the states must prove themselves ready, 
willing and able to assume these new responsibili- 
ties. And finally, there must be a public understand. 
ing and support of the program, sufficiently broad- 
based to insure its success. Of the three, perhaps 
the last is the most important and the most difficult 
to secure. 

The reallocation of functions and tax resources, 
while a formidable task, does not, in my judgment, 
present insurmountabie obstacles. Dozens of blue 
prints have been formulated. Each has its advan 
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tages and disadvantages. None could be put into 
effect painlessly. Nevertheless, it should be possible 
to agree on a general plan, even though, in doing so, 
we are each required to “doubt a little of our own 
infallibility,” in the interests of the common goal. 

Jefferson's thought was to entrust to the national 
government our external and mutual relations, and 
to each state, separately, the care of our persons, 
our property and our religious freedom. The first 
Hoover Commission task force, wrestling with the 
problem a century and a quarter later, concluded 
that governmental functions must now be con- 
ducted at three, rather than two levels: (1) federal; 
(2) federal-state, and (9) state. 

It suggested the following delineation: To the 
national government, jurisdiction over foreign af- 
fairs, national defense, veterans services, immigra 
tion, interstate commerce, regulation of monopo- 
lies, including atomic energy development; super- 
vision of the sale of securities, and deposit banking; 
management of the public debt and operation of 
the postal service. Federal-state undertakings would 
include highway construction and other public 
works serving national as well as state purposes; 
conservation of natural resources, and agricultural 
services. State functions would include ordinary 
civil and criminal law enforcement, administration 
of elections, education, public welfare and health 
services, employment security and slum clearance. 
There are a limitless number of variations on this 
general theme, but there are substantial areas of 
agreement. 


(= larger question which haunts those dedi- 
cated to decentralization revolves around the states. 
Are they ready, willing and able to assume new 
responsibilities? Certainly the federal government is 
not going to vacate governmental fields and leave 
a vacuum. A great many leaders of the states have 
labored mightily and patiently over the years to 
prepare for the opportunity that has now come. 
But are all states ready? Some still have constitu- 
tions which effectively bar them from adequate ac- 
tion in such elementary public services as flood con- 
trol and highway construction. Many still cling to 
biennial legislative sessions, rigidly limited as to 
duration—in a world in which airplanes can fly at 
twice the speed of sound, and a radio impulse can 
girdle the globe in a matter of seconds. Some states 
still pay salaries to their lawmakers which do not 
even meet public relief standards. 

It is evident that the work of the National Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations must be 
complemented at the state level—in each of the 
states—if there is to be any substantial transfer of 
responsibilities. Several states have created counter- 
part agencies to work with the national Commis- 
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sion, but it is advisable that all do so in order to 
achieve the full objective. 

Are the states willing to take the necessary steps 
to surmount the present handicaps and rise to the 
challenge and opportunity? If they are, if they 
evince a concrete willingness to cooperate in this 
vastly important undertaking, I do not think they 
will encounter too much opposition in Washington. 
As one Congressional member of the Commission 
put it: “I would be delighted to turn over more 
functions and taxing powers to the states. I am tired 
of levying new taxes to pay for services demanded 
by people who want states’ rights.” 


Ais that brings me to the third, and in my judg- 
ment, the greatest problem which the Commission 
faces, if its task is to be accomplished successfully. 
That is the mobilization of public opinion to sup- 
port a redress of the balance of power and au- 
thority between the federal and state governments. 
That task is truly immense. 

First of all, the average citizen is only dimly 
aware of the extent to which his liberty—which is to 
say, his control over his government—has been 
siphoned away in the past decades. There has been 
no frontal assault on his sovereignty. Yet it has 
diminished as ce:tainly as his income is diminished 
by the withholding tax—and on much the same 
theory; namely, that he will not miss what he never 
possessed. For the most part, he stands like a man 
bemused, watching rabbits pulled out of the gov- 
ernmental hat, while government takes his money. 
Intermittently, he becomes aware that every level 
of government is reaching deeper and deeper into 
his pockets, although he can no longer place re- 
sponsibility for the constantly rising costs, let alone 
combat them. 

How can the average citizen accurately assess the 
degree of federal, state and local responsibility in 
the financing of our public assistance programs? 
How can he tell whether the farmer is being pen- 
alized or rewarded by the federal government's 
parity formula? It takes a combined legal genius 
and an Einstein to understand the slide-rule formu- 
las on which these programs are based. And they 
are by no means unique in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations. The lines of responsibility for 
governmental services and costs have become so 
diffused as to be incomprehensible to all but the 
initiate. And when government becomes that com- 
plex, it endangers itself and every citizen who lives 
under it. 

That being so, one might suppose there would be 
a great public clamor for decentralization of gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, we must accept the fact 
that there is no such thing. The average citizen is 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Legislative Reorganization 
Since World War II 


HE YEARS since World War II have been fruit- 

ful ones in the strengthening of America’s 

state legislatures—their organization, their 
procedures and the professional services available 
to them. Committees of legislatures continue to 
study means of improvement, and numerous pro- 
posals for important changes are pending for future 
action. Meantime, the results actually accomplished 
in the last seven years of legislative self-examination 
and reorganization probably have been unprece- 
dented for any similar period of time. 

Progress has been especially apparent in the cre- 
ation and expansion of legislative service agencies; 
in the reduction of the numbers of standing com- 
mittees; in increases of legislators’ salaries—offset 
though many of these have been by inflation; and 
in a gradual trend to annual sessions. 

Many of the changes adopted have been in line 
with key recommendations contained among a se- 
ries of suggestions offered in 1946—and again in a 
revised report of 1948—by the Committee on Legis- 
lative Processes and Procedures of the Council of 
State Governments. Its report, “Our State Legisla- 
tures”—distributed among all the legislatures—pre- 
sented a broad program of twelve recommendations 
which may be summarized: 


Removal of restrictions upon length of legislative ses- 
_ sions; increased compensation for state legislators; length- 
ened and staggered terms for legislators; appointment of 
legislative employees on the basis of merit and compe- 
tence; reorganization and reduction of legislative stand- 
ing committees; public hearings on all major bills and 
advance notice of hearings; establishment of legislative 
councils and interim committees to undertake necessary 
interim study; creation of staff facilities to meet bill 
drafting, statutory revision, spot research and related 
needs of legislators; limitations on the period for intro- 
duction of bills; periodic review of legislative rules to 
assure up-to-dateness; provision of a legislative budget to 
handle all legislative finance needs; and reduction in the 
volume of local and special legislation considered by the 
legislature. 


A survey by the Council late in 1953, covering 
legislative organization and services in all the states, 
has produced ample evidence of constructive change 
since 1946. The survey was of the current situation, 
not primarily a review of the past. Thus compari- 
sons with the practices of 1946 are not available 
from it for all of the practices covered in the earlier 
report. Moreover, in a number of instances states 


have found alternative solutions to the specific ones 
suggested by the Committee on Processes and Pro 
cedures to deal with problems involved. 

For example, the committee, in suggesting re- 
moval of restrictions on lengths of sessions, noted 
that this would be a means of preserving the delib 
erative character of legislatures and of diminishing 
“jams” at the ends of sessions. It added that if these 
limitations were removed the question of annual vs. 
biennial sessions would largely be resolved. Since 
1946 there has been little change with respect to 
constitutional limits on sessions; but more and more 
legislatures have been studying the problem, and 
the trend of solution has been toward adoption of 
annual sessions. 

In 1946 only six states—California, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina—employed annual sessions. By 1953, four 
additional states—Arizona, Colorado, Maryland and 
Michigan—had instituted the annual session, and 
the trend was continuing. Twenty state legislatures 
in 1952-53 considered the matter; and four--Kansas, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania and West Virginia—ini- 
tiated constitutional amendments to provide annual 
sessions. All of these amendments would restrict the 
even-year sessions to budgetary and related matters, 
as is the case now in California, Colorado and Mary- 
land. As this is written, interim committees in sev- 
eral states are studying legislative organization; in 
at least two of them—Louisiana and Maine—the use 
of annual sessions is under consideration. 

In still another manner, the legislatures have 
been able to give more intensive consideration to 
major questions of public policy and thus to safe 
guard their “deliberative character”—through the 
establishment and expanded use of service agencies 
such as legislative councils. These services—to be dis- 
cussed later in this article—are enabling their legis 
latures to carry on during the interim the processes 
of fact-finding, hearings and investigations which, a 
generation or so ago, were confined almost univer 
sally to the time when the legislature was actually 
in session. 


— THE viewpoint of good public service,” the 
committee observed in 1946, “the compensation of 
state legislators is now too low. Annual salaries suf- 
ficient to permit competent persons to serve in legis 
latures without financial sacrifice should be pro 
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vided by statute. Salaries should not be fixed by con- 
stitutional provision.” 

Extensive changes increasing compensation have 
taken place in most of the states since then, al- 
though the rise in the cost of living must be bal- 
anced against them. More than two-thirds of the 
states have changed the basis or the amount of legis 
lative compensation since the end of World War II. 
In 1946, twenty-six states employed a salary plan for 
payment of legislators; at the close of 1953, thirty- 
one used this method, and a constitutional amend- 
ment still pending in Florida, if adopted, would 
add that state to the group. 

Legislative salaries in the states which now com 
pensate legislators on a salary basis range from 
$200 to $10,000 per biennium. The average salary 
per biennium has increased from $1,916 to approxi- 
mately $3,280; the median figure in 1946 was $1,000 
and is now $2,150. Although seven states in this 
group paid their legislators less than $1,000 per 
biennium in 1946, only two now pay less than that 
figure. 

Seventeen states still employ the daily pay plan 
for legislators, in contrast to twenty-two in 1946 
(Oklahoma could be included as an additional 
state since its legislators receive a combination of 
daily pay and biennial salary). The amounts of 
daily pay varied greatly in 1953, ranging from $4 in 
Tennessee (since increased as noted below) and $5 
in Kansas, North Dakota and Rhode Island up to 
$30 in Louisiana. The average daily pay in states 
using this basis increased from $8.41 in 1946 to 
$11.61 in 1953. 

Significant increases in expense allowances, over 
and above basic compensation, also have been pro- 
vided. In Arizona, Kansas and North Dakota the 
expense allowance amounts to more than the daily 
pay. The largest monthly or lump sum allowances 
are in Louisiana ($150 a month when the legisla- 
ture is not in session), Michigan ($2,000 per bi- 
ennium in addition to various communications ex- 
penses) and Pennsylvania ($3,600 per biennium). 

Compensation continued to receive attention dur- 
ing the last twu years. Thirteen states either in- 
creased compensation of legislators or initiated 
amendments looking toward the same objective dur- 
ing 1952~53. Action to increase pay was completed 
in 195% in eight states: Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, Tennessee 
and Vermont. In four others—Arkansas, Florida, 
Texas and West Virginia—the legislatures have ini- 
tiated constitutional amendments which have yet to 
be approved by the voters. In South Carolina a bill 
passed by the House is on the Senate calendar for 
consideration in 1954. A constitutional amendment 
in Tennessee, approved last November, raised basic 
legislative pay and authorized future changes by 
statutory action. A similar proposal is pending in 
Oregon, At the turn of the year a special session in 
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New Jersey was considering raising basic legislative 
pay from $6,000 to $10,000 per biennium. 


I, ALL states, legislative terms now are either for 
two or four years. State senators in thirty-two states 
serve for four years; in sixteen states (including 
Nebraska's unicameral legislature) they serve for 
two. Shorter terms are the rule for members of lower 
houses; in forty-three states, House members serve 
two years; only in Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland 
and Minnesota do they have four-year terms. 

Recommendations, including those of the 1946 re- 
port, to lengthen legislative terms have emphasized 
that this would increase the time legislators could 
devote to public business, reduce the time consumed 
in running for re-election and retain experienced 
legislators longer. Little recent discussion of the 
matter came, however, until the 1952-53 biennium. 
With the exception of New Jersey, where House 
terms were increased from one to two years and 
Senate terms from three to four years, no states have 
altered legislative terms since the war. Legislatures 
in a fourth of the states in 1952-53 considered meas- 
ures of this nature—usually to increase House terms 
from two to four years and Senate terms corre- 
spondingly. 

In California and Ohio the proposals have re- 
ceived legislative approval and are to be voted on 
by the people. The California change would in- 
crease House terms from two to four years and Sen- 
ate terms from four to six; Ohio’s would increase 
them both in House and Senate from two to four 
years. 


a committees perform much of the work of 
legislatures. For a number of years it has been felt 
widely that most legislative bodies have too many 
committees to permit the most efhcient committee 
work. Too many committees, it has been pointed 
out, result in conflicts of meetings, inadequate ad- 
vance notice and publicity of hearings, and assign- 
ment of individual legislators to more committees 
than they can serve effectively. The 1946 report of 
the Committee on Legislative Processes and Proce- 
dures recommended that committees “should be 
reduced in number wherever practicable and or- 
ganized with regard to related subject matter, 
equalization of work, and cooperation between leg- 
islative houses.” 

For fifteen years before there had been virtually 
no important changes in this matter. Since 1946 the 
developments have been numerous indeed. The 
total standing committees (House, Senate and joint) 
serving the forty-eight legislatures in 1946 was 
3.549; by 1953 the total had been reduced to 2,811— 
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a reduction of more than 20 per cent—and this de- 
spite the large increase in legislative business. 

The accompanying table indicates the thirty-two 
states in which legislative bodies have reduced their 
standing committees by six or more during the 
1946-53 period. Not listed are twenty other legisla- 
‘tive bodies which have reduced committees by lesser 
numbers. During the same period, only four legis- 
lative branches (in all cases the lower house) have 
increased the number of standing committees by six 
or more. Although the use of joint standing com- 
mittees has not spread widely around the country, 
part of the reduction of House and Senate commit- 
tees in Maine, Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
among others, was accompanied by an increase in 
the number and use of joint committees in those 
states. 

The average number of House standing commit- 
tees declined from 39.9 in 1946 to 32 in 1953; and 
the average number of Senate committees went 
down from 32.4 in 1946 to about 25 in 1953. That 
the trend is not universal, however, is indicated by 
the fact that House members still serve on as many 
as ten, eleven or twelve committees in a few states, 


MAJOR REDUCTIONS IN LEGISLATIVE STANDING 
COMMITTEES 1946-1953* 


| No. of House No. of Senate 
Committees | De- Committees De- 
cre crease 

| in 1946 | in 1953 in 1946 | in 1953 

40 15 25 


15 


Alabama 
Arizona........| 30 15 | 
Colorado i; 41 | 16 25 
Georgia 
Illinois | 
Indiana 

lows..... 


37 | 23 


Maryland.......| 
Massachusetts. . . 
Michigan 
Montana 
Nevada... 


New Hampshire . 
New Jersey. .... 
New Mexico.... 
New York. . 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota. . . 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania... . | 

Rhode Island. . .| 

South Carolina. . 

South Dakota. . .| 

Vermont 

Washington 

West Virginia 

*Table is confined to information on legislative bodies which have reduced the 
number of standing committees by six or more during the 1946-1953 period. 


and Senate members on as many as twelve on 
fourteen. 


be LEGISLATIVE bodies, it is the rules, ordinarily 
adopted at the beginning of each session, which are 
the basis for orderly discharge of business. They gov 
ern all phases of legislative procedure; they are the 
means by which the legislature is enabled to handle 
its large volume of work while at the same time 
safeguarding the rights of legislative minorities. For 
those reasons the committee in its 1946 report em- 
phasized the necessity for keeping the rules up to 
date, and as a means of accomplishing this, sug 
gested that methods be devised to provide continu- 
ous, systematic attention to the rules. Information 
as to practices in the several states in 1946 to pro- 
vide such attention is lacking; but by 1953, at least 
fourteen states reported arrangements for regular 
review of legislative rules; and in several additional 
states interim committees on legislative procedure 
or subcommittees of legislative councils were re 
viewing the rules periodically. 


P, RHAPS the outstanding recent developments for 
strengthening legislatures—and these also are in line 
with the 1946 report—have been the creation and 
expansion ol various types of service agencies to pro 
vide legislators with assistance. The Committee on 
Legislative Processes and Procedures devoted two of 
its recommendations to this matter; it suggested the 
establishment and strengthening of such permanent 
service agencies as legislative councils, reference and 
research facilities, and bill drafting and statutory 
revision services, as well as improved stall assistance 
for special interim committees in states which pre 
ferred that approach. It also urged that existing 
services be perfected and provided with more ade- 
quate staffs and appropriations. 

The pace of the movement to provide permanent 
legislative service facilities, dating back to the turn 
of the century, has been quickened by the increas 
ing number and complexity of problems arising for 
legislative consideration and by the rapidly mount 
ing costs of state government. The expansion and 
intensified use of such agencies has proceeded at a 
greatly accelerated rate since the war. 

The oldest of the permanent legislative service 
agencies are the legislative reference bureaus. More 
than thirty states had established such bureaus be 
tween 1890 and 1946; since that time there have 
been several reorganizations and several new agen- 
cies have been added, so that at present more than 
forty state legislatures have reference bureaus and 
libraries. 

Bill-drafting services were reported for thirty- 
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eight states in 1946—either in the ofhces of the Attor 
neys General or in some agency under legislative 
supervision. By 1953 this number had increased to 
forty-two. Actual changes during the 1946-53 period 
were greater than those totals appear to indicate, 
since the agencies now providing bill drafting as- 
sistance in seventeen states have been created since 
1946. An increasing number are under legislative 
control, and there has been a decided decrease in 
the extent to which the office of the Attorney Gen 
eral provides this service. 

Commencing with the establishment of an ofhce 
to provide continuous revision of the statutes in 
Wisconsin during the first decade of this century, a 
large number of states have created agencies to per- 
form this service or have assigned the function to 
multi-purpose agencies. The revision in question 
consists primarily of systematic classification and 
compilation of statute law; elimination of obsolete, 
inconsistent or unconstitutional parts; and re-enact. 
ment of the whole. Less than half of the states had 
authorized revision programs of this nature by 1946; 
by 1953, more than two-thirds reported the avail 
ability of such services. 

Quite apart from the movement toward revision 
in the form of the law has been the establishment of 
agencies for the purpose of recommending changes 
in the substance of the law, particularly of the pri 
vate law. This substantive law revision field repre- 
sents a service area of which the committee in its 
1946 report did not take cognizance. Only a few 
states even now have agencies which carry on this 
work systematically: New York through its Law Re- 
vision Commission, created in 1934; the New Jersey 
Law Revision and Bill Drafting Commission; the 
North Carolina General Statutes Commission; the 
quasi-public Louisiana State Law Institute; and the 
California Law Revision Commission, established in 
1953. Interest in the field, however, is on the in 
crease, especially among lawyers, and recent years 
have brought recommendations for establishment ol 
similar programs in several states, including Ala 
bama, Illinois and Washington. 


>. or the most significant legislative service de 
velopments during the past score of years has been 
the expansion of the legislative council idea. The 
committee report in 1946, which gave special em 
phasis to it, noted that “at least fifteen states have 
established a legislative council or permanent re- 
search agency to provide for legislative planning 
and leadership, to study any subject of importance 
to the legislature and to serve in an interim capac- 
ity between legislative sessions.” 

The legislative council as an active auxiliary of 
the legislature dates from 1933, when Kansas estab- 
lished an agency of this nature. Thirty-three states 
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and Alaska now have created such facilities, and of 
that total, nineteen have been established since 
1946. In one instance—Oklahoma—not included in 
the nineteen, the act establishing the legislative 
council dates from 1939, but the council was not 
activated until 1947. 

A notable feature of the postwar legislative coun- 
cil movement has been the tendency among states 
to make these new agencies multiple-service in char- 
acter. Thus most of the legislative council laws 
adopted since 1946 provide in one way or another 
for coordinating or integrating the council, refer- 
ence, research, and frequently the bill drafting and 
other service functions. Instances of this may be 
found in postwar laws passed in Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky (where the prewar 
council was completely reorganized in 1948), Louisi 
ana, Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Utah and Wisconsin. Integration was a major 
objective in Ohio, also, when the legislature in 1953 
combined most pre-existing legislative services and 
placed them under a new Legislative Service Com- 
mission. 

Another important development since the early 
forties—one which apparently was regarded by the 
Committee on Legislative Processes and Procedures 
as part of the legislative council movement—has 
been the creation of specialized staff facilities, under 
legislative supervision, to provide continuous re- 
view of state revenues and expenditures and pre- 
session analysis of budgets. Since the California leg 
islature created such an agency in 1941 (the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee), more than a quarter 
of the legislatures have taken steps to provide facili 
ties of somewhat similar purpose. For the most part, 
this has been a postwar development—during years 
of rapidly expanding state budgets and rising taxes 
and expenditures. 

The 1946 report noted that “some states prefer to 
use interim committees to fulfill the need otherwise 
met by legislative councils and legislative research 
agencies.” The legislative council movement has 
been mentioned above, and to a large extent these 
permanent agencies have, as the committee implied, 
replaced the older form of ad hoc committees and 
commissions. Interim committees continue to be 
important adjuncts of the legislature, however, for 
example in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey and New York. Between four 
and five hundred such interim bodies have been 
created each biennium since the 1946 report ap 
peared; a total of about 1,300 were established dur 
ing the six years 1946-52. 

Interstate cooperation in the legislative service 
field has gained much through the organization of 
the Legislative Service Conference. This association, 
created in 1947-48, includes in its membership the 
legislative officers and staff heads of the permanent 
(Continued on page 43) 
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State services for children and youth are many and complex, and the states in 
recent years have been devoting increased attention to them—out of concern 
for young people who have fallen into difficulty with the law, and to help others 
who need it though they never have been “delinquent.” In this article Harold 
Hagen, Child Welfare Consultant of the American Public Welfare Assoctation, 
reviews the origin and past background of the public welfare agencies of state 
and local governments and points to some of the problems they confront today. 


Public Welfare Services for Children 


By Haro_p HAGEN 


HE responsibility of state and local govern- 

ment to provide care and services for children 

in circumstances which injure or threaten 
their well-being is well established in law and public 
policy. These services are commonly concerned with 
children who are abused, neglected, dependent or 
delinquent, or children who exhibit serious person- 
ality disturbances, or those whose situations expose 
them to special hazards. 

Although such services are traditional functions 
of government, the means for carrying them out 
have reflected many changes in concepts of public 
responsibility and in professional and organiza- 
tional methods. In an earlier day the needs of chil- 
dren requiring special attention were provided for 
through such agencies or practices as foundling 
homes, orphan homes, paupers’ relief, alm-houses, 
jails, “binding out” and child labor. 

Today we have foster homes, adoptions, day-care 
centers, child-guidance clinics, juvenile courts, de- 
tention homes, probation and parole, training 
schools with treatment programs, the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program, and child labor laws. 
This does not mean that the picture has changed 
completely. Caring for children in foster family 
homes, for example, is not new, and holding chil- 
dren in jails is not unknown today. But major 
changes have occurred during the past fifty years. 

At the turn of the century there were very few 
agencies with responsibility to place children in 
foster homes, or for adoption, or to provide social 
case-work services to children in situations of dis- 
tress or jeopardy. Laws governing such matters as 
adoption, licensing and minimum standards for vol- 
untary agencies, illegitimacy and interstate traffic in 
children were outmoded or conflicting or nonexist- 
ent. Responsibility for children who were public 
charges frequently was discharged by payment of 
lump subsidies to voluntary agencies, with little or 
no accounting or information as to the kind of serv- 
ice given or the individuals served. 

To a large extent it was the voluntary agencies 
who called attention to these deficiencies, and they 
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provided much of the leadership that brought about 
the changes that followed. 


7. a period of years a number of states made 
comprehensive studies of their laws and services 
affecting children: as a result comprehensive legis- 
lative measures were enacted. Usually they provided 
for the establishment of new state agencies or the 
strengthening of existing ones, with broad responsi- 
bilities for protecting the interests of children. They 
also provided for services to individual children 
who required them and for licensing and regulating 
the practices of voluntary agencies serving children. 
The state agencies commonly were designated as 
children’s bureaus. Some were independent and 
some were placed within the departments adminis- 
tering correctional and charitable institutions. 

Since these agencies had broad functions and re- 
sponsibilities, there was much to be done and much 
to be learned, and leadership was often hard to find 
in this developing field. Its many and complex as- 
pects were, and still are, difficult to explain briefly, 
and plans and proposals were for the most part ex 
perimental. The services were given increasing sup- 
port and recognition, but before they had reached 
their full effectiveness, they shared in the general 
retrenchment of the depression years. 

The first juvenile court law, based on the idea 
that treatment to fit the child is better than punish- 
ment to fit the crime, was enacted in Illinois in 1899. 
Similar laws now exist in every state. 

Fifty years ago there were great numbers of chil 
dren in orphan homes and almshouses. It is now 
the common practice for children who must be 
cared for away from their parents or relatives to be 
placed in foster family homes, which can offer a 
more nearly normal family environment than insti- 
tutions can provide. This change has not come eas- 
ily, since institutional programs have represented 
substantial investments and interests, and there is 
something about an “orphans’ home” that finds a 
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sympathetic public response and readiness to lend 
support. It is also perhaps not generally understood 
that orphans—in the sense of children bereaved of 
both parents by death—are now very few in number. 

Institutions continue to play an important part in 
serving the needs of children, however, since some 
children have become so deeply disturbed through 
damaging experiences that they are unable to accept 
the warmth and affection of family living. Institu- 
tions also are used for children needing short-term 
care, or for study and observation before placement 
in a family home. Intensive treatment programs for 
severe emotional! disturbances sometimes are carried 
out in institutional settings. And some agencies still 
give institutional care to children who would derive 
greater benefit from living in a family home. This 
sometimes is justified on the grounds that foster 
homes are difficult to find—which is usually true, 
and constitutes one of the major problems of most 
child welfare agencies. 

It is generally accepted today that poverty alone 
should not necessitate the separation of children 
from their parents, and that society as well as the 
individual stands to gain when dependent children 
are cared for by their own parents. The mother’s 
pension movement early in the century was a step 
in acting on this concept. But the pensions provided 
were too often inadequate to accomplish their pur- 
pose, and in many states the pension plan was not 
adopted, The Aid to Dependent Children category, 
established by the Federal Social Security Act, stim 
ulated and aided the states, through joint federal 
and state financing, to extend this protection; and 
the ADC program now has been adopted by all 
states except one. 

This program is sometimes criticized because, 
among other things, it supports illegitimate chil- 
dren, and has been said to pay a premium for un- 
wed motherhood, and because of the unstable be 
havior of some of the mothers who receive its bene 
fits. A nation-wide study published by the American 
Public Welfare Association in 1952, however, re- 
vealed that the rate of illegitimate births among 
ADC recipients was no higher than for the general 
population. Similarly, the rate of delinquency 
among ADC children was no higher, and possibly 
lower, than for the general population. This study 
also found that the median length of time families 
received ADC was twenty-five months; that 20 per 
cent left the program in less than a year; and that 
only 11 per cent had received help as long as seven 
years. 


a. of these developments in services for children 
have been greatly influenced by the leadership of 
the United States Children's Bureau, created in 


igiz “to investigate and report upon all mat- 


ters pertaining to the welfare of children and child 
life among all classes of our people.” In carrying 
out its broad purpose the bureau undertook such 
projects as the study of the causes and remedies of 
the tragically high rate of infant and maternal mor- 
tality, and for a period from 1922 to 1929 it ad- 
ministered the Sheppard-Towner Act, whic h pro- 
vided federal grants to states for the creation and 
support of maternal and child health services. The 
bureau gave leadership in the field of child labor 
legislation, and became, for a time, the regulating 
and inspecting agency in administering the federal 
child labor laws. It developed recommended stand- 
ards for juvenile courts and other agencies serving 
children, and it offered technical assistance and con- 
sultation to states in their efforts to improve their 
child welfare programs. 

Title V of the Social Security Act, passed in 1935, 
added a new function to the Children’s Bureau in 
the form of funds to be allocated to the states “for 
the purpose of enabling the United States . . . to 
cooperate with state public welfare agencies in 
establishing, extending, and strengthening, espe- 
cially in predominantly rural areas, public welfare 
services for the protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent, and neglected children, and children in 
danger of becoming delinquent . . . and other areas 
of special need.” A 1950 amendment provided that 
funds may also be used to pay for the return of 
runaway children under the age of 16. 

These funds are granted to states without match- 
ing requirements, and may be used as the state 
agency decides, within the broad meaning of the 
act. This has been interpreted to include such pur- 
poses as contributing to the salaries of state and 
local child welfare workers, the employment of pro- 
fessional supervisory and consultant staff, and staff 
development programs, including payment of sti- 
pends to employees for graduate professional 
training. 

Regulations governing the uses which states may 
make of these funds permit a wide range of options. 
The federal funds were not intended to carry a sub- 
stantial portion of the financial burden of program 
operation but rather to serve as a stimulus for de- 
veloping and strengthening services. 

The Children’s Bureau, meanwhile, continues in 
its earlier function of developing information and 
standards for the improvement of child welfare 
services and providing advisory and consultation 
services to state agencies. 

When tlie Social Security Act created the Public 
Assistance categories—in which the federal govern- 
ment makes grants on a matching basis to states for 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Aid to the Needy Blind, and, since 1950, Aid to the 
Disabled—it became necessary for states electing to 
participate in these programs to establish or desig- 
nate agencies to receive and administer the funds 
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involved. This ordinarily meant that states already 
having departments of welfare or charities and cor- 
rections expanded them to include the new pro- 
grams, and the other states established new depart- 
ments of welfare. One of the considerations was 
that similarity of purpose and simplicity of adminis- 
tration favored the integration of these grant-aided 
programs in a single agency. The result was that, in 
most instances, if a children’s bureau did not al- 
ready exist in the state welfare department, a new 
division of child welfare was created, or if the chil 
dren’s bureau had been independent or in another 
department, it was transferred. 


Woe variations exist from state to state in the 
specifics of organization and the grouping of func- 
tions of the various services for children. Direct 
service to individuals usually is provided through 
county or city agencies. These may be branches of 
the central state administration or they may be 
locally administered under state supervision and 
state policy. Ordinarily they represent the public 
assistance categories and child welfare services, and 
frequently they include other combinations of pro- 
grams, such as general assistance, medical care and 
crippled children’s services. 

The child welfare programs generally include 
some combination of such common tasks as placing 
children in foster family homes and the finding, 
licensing and supervising of these homes; work with 
unmarried parents; placing children for adoption; 
preparing case reports and recommendations for 
juvenile courts and providing care and services for 
children under court jurisdiction; providing pro- 
tective services to children who are neglected or 
abused; and working with children who live with 
their own parents and give evidence of disturbed or 
delinquent behavior or otherwise unsatislactory per- 
sonal adjustment. 

In a centrally administered program the total re- 
sponsibility naturally rests with the state agency. In 
a state-supervised and locally-administered program 
the role of the state agency is typically regarded as 
including responsibility for defining and developing 
suitable standards for the conduct of the programs 
and for providing technical advisory and consulta- 
tion services to the local agency staffs. 

Usually the state agency also has responsibility 
for licensing the privately operated agencies and in- 
stitutions which give care and services to children. 
This function implies the setting of minimum 
standards, which are most effective when developed 
cooperatively between the state and private agen- 
cies. It is common practice for the state to go one 
step further and extend advisory and consultation 
services to the private agencies as well. The state on 
local government ordinarily has another basis for 


relationship with the private agencies, in that a 
substantial number of children who must be cared 
for as public wards are placed in the care of the 
private agencies with the state or locality paying the 
cost. Referral procedures and understandings for 
continuing responsibility thus must be worked out. 
The state must be satisfied that the kind and qual 
ity of care and treatment given are suitable to the 
needs of the children referred. 


‘he services outlined above are generally included 
in what is commonly called the child welfare pro 
gram. Other programs serving children—such as 
training schools, probation and parole, and com- 
munity services—are found from one state to an- 
other in a wide variety of combinations. 

Frequently one of the problems is a lack of co- 
ordination among the various programs. There ts 
no one, ready-made method for improving that situ- 
ation. Often the statute lacks clarity in defining re 
sponsibility. Much needs to be done in many states 
in reviewing and bringing up to date the over-all 
statutory base for children’s services. Some states, 
Wisconsin for example, have placed all of these 
functions in the department of welfare. Others have 
achieved coordination through clear definition of 
responsibility and through administrative agree- 
ment on procedures. A few states have adopted the 
so-called “youth authority” plan, whereby an inde- 
pendent authority or commission is created pri 
marily for the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency. One of its special features is that the juve- 
nile court commits the child to the authority, which 
studies the child and works out an individual treat 
ment plan; the court does not make these specific 
decisions. 

Whatever their patterns, the public services to 
children, provided either directly or indirectly 
through state and local government, have achieved 
very substantial proportions. Because of their com 
plexity and diversity, their full extent is not always 
clearly perceived. But it is evident that they exist 
because they are needed, and it is frequently argued 
that they should be expanded. 

A distinguishing feature of the developments ol 
recent years in the child wellare field is an increas 
ing reliance on social case work. Essentially, this is 
a process whereby a case worker helps a child make 
a more satislactory personal and social adjustment 
by helping him understand and adjust to the reali 
ties of his situation, and by assistance in providing 
for certain material requirements when necessary. 
That involves an understanding of the problems 
and circumstances of the individual and treatment 
appropriate to his individual needs. It requires an 
understanding of human behavior based not only 
on common sense but on principles and information 
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that have been developed by the sciences of human 
behavior. The well-trained case worker thus not 
only sees and treats each person as an individual, 
but he makes use of a professional level of skill and 
understanding; and he needs to devote enough time 
to each case to accomplish the intended purpose. 

Public welfare departments generally have ac- 
cepted in principle the validity of social case work, 
but they have not all been able to develop stand 
ards of staff qualifications, salaries and supervision 
that make the work fully effective. A corollary is 
that a widespread shortage of trained social workers 
exists. Almost every agency lists vacant positions, 
and at the same time the total number of persons in 
this field is not materially increasing. 

On-the-job training and staff development are 
essential to the maintenance of the professional 
quality of services, and they are especially necessary 
for staffs whose training and experience are limited. 
Use of public funds for professional training is 
sometimes subject to controversy, but it has often 
proved successful in training personnel. 

It is neither practical nor necessary, of course, to 
have a highly qualified professional social worker in 
every cross-roads community. But the most effective 
use of the skilled workers available is needed. 


de re-emphasize a point, many of the problems 
besetting the child welfare field arise out of a diver- 
sity and lack of coordination among various agen- 
cies and services. The effects of their actions are 
interrelated whether they all pull in the same di- 
rection or not; thus the total effect can be construc- 
tive only if the work is coordinated, for a common 
purpose. The welfare department, juvenile courts, 
juvenile police and training schools, for example, 
do not need to be under the same roof, but they 
need to see eye to eye on what they hope to achieve. 

A governmental unit which affects the lives of 
people as profoundly as a child welfare agency has 
a serious responsibility to the present and future 
generations. But the problems with which they deal 
do not stand alone. “Child welfare” services, or even 
the total program of a welfare department, are not 
the whole answer. Most problems of children are 
the result, to some extent, of both family and com- 
munity failure, and a good welfare program is only 
one expression of the community's sense of responsi- 
bility for its own well being. 

Despite many shortcomings of existing programs, 
a great deal is being done, and done well. Looking 
back over the past fifty years gives assurance that 
great progress has been made. Today “we know bet- 
ter than we do”; and men and women in state wel- 
fare agencies throughout the country are working to 
translate that knowledge into improved action for 
America’s children. 
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too overwhelmed by it to cope with it. He reacts to 
it, therefore, only at the points where it touches his 
own life. And whether it was planned that way or 
not, the fact is that the federal government often 
seems today to touch his life more benignly than 
either local or state government. The postman at 
the door with the monthly social security check is to 
him a more pleasing symbol of government than, 
say, the mental hospital over the hill, or the county 
clerk's office. Unless the states are willing to play a 
more vigorous and meaningful role in the lives of 
their citizens, public support for a transfer of func- 
tions and tax resources to the states may be absent. 
Yet public support, as I have suggested above, is a 
vital element in the task in which the Intergov- 
ernmental Commission is engaged. 

How, then, do we make a start on our problem? 

Oddly enough, it seems to me one answer may 
lie in the rationale and administration of our for- 
eign aid programs. To some extent, they have been 
analagous to our federal grants-in-aid programs, 
with, however, certain significant differences. In 
our foreign economic aid programs, we allocated 
large sums to help our allies help themselves. We 
required them, in turn, to appropriate matching, 
or “counterpart” funds, to insure broad local inter- 
est in the common objective. We acted only as 
counsellors and advisors in expending the funds, 
encouraging and indeed insisting upon a maximum 
of local initiative and discretion. And throughout 
the program, we have been preaching to our allies 
the gospel of self-reliance through strong local gov- 
ernment, thus preparing them for the time when we 
would withdraw, leaving them to go forward under 
their own power. 

Had we instigated and administered our pro- 
grams of federal aid to the states on a comparable 
basis, the results today might be very different. Far 
from it, however, our own federal aid programs 
have been promulgated on a basis designed to make 
the states permanently dependent upon Washing- 
ton, and in constantly increasing measure. (Federal 
aid programs have increased dollarwise some 1200 
per cent in the last twenty years; most of the in- 
crease has taken place since the end of World War 
Il, and economic conditions generally have never 
been better than during this time.) Moreover, in- 
stead of encouraging local initiative and _ state 
sovereignty, our federal aid programs have been in 
a direction that if continued would reduce state 
governments to administrative offices of the central 
government, with state administrators and _ state 
budgets operating in strait jackets. 

Perhaps the task of decentralization might best 
be accomplished by practicing at home what we 
have been preaching (and practicing) abroad— 
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namely, aid only to those who need it, and for a 
limited time only, coupled with maximum encour- 
agement and recognition of local initiative. 

The original Hoover Commission task force 
working in this field suggested a program roughly 
comparable to this. The task force recommended 
that federal grants be made to the states on a lump 
sum basis, leaving state administrators free to use 
them to the best advantage. Moreover, grants would 
be made in inverse ratio to per capita income, so 
that those states whose needs were greatest would 
get the most. These are still valid proposals, worthy 
of the most careful consideration. If to such a plan 
were added a systematic program to strengthen the 
economies and administration of those states which 
stand in need of it, we might realistically hope 
some day to restore a proper balance to our govern- 
ment and prove to the world that we can profit 
from the lessons of history. 

The problem is as tough, as basic and as vital as 
any, short of war, that this nation has ever faced. 
The issue is the preservation of freedom itself. As 
Somerset Maugham observed, “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose its free 
dom. And if it is money and comfort that it values 
more, it will lose those too.” 
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in Connecticut 
(Continued from page 30) 

indigence. One public defender writes, ““The same 
devotion to the cause of a Public Defender client is 
called for as that assumed under the highest stand- 
ards of professional conduct.” ” If it appears to the 
defender that his indigent client has been unjustly 
accused or that he has a strong legal case, he must 
fight for his advantage just as he would for his cli- 
ents in private practice. Indeed, indigent persons 
are to be considered as his own clients, since they 
have no other legal defense. On the other hand, if 
the defender feels that the accused person has no 
case and is truly guilty, he advises him to plead 
guilty, and he then applies to the court for leni- 
ency."' In these cases, the state is frequently saved 
the great expense of conducting a trial. 

Interestingly enough, a public defender, in pre- 
paring a case for an indigent person, may be able to 
provide him with a better defense than could be 
given by privately-retained counsel; if the defender 
is on good terms with the police and the state’s at- 


Thomas R. Robinson, “The Administration of Justice 
from the Standpoint of the Public Defender,” Connecticut Bar 
Journal, XXV, No. 3 (September, 1951), p. 267. 


't In every instance, the indigent client is the final judge of 
how he should plead. Even in the face of a strong recommen 
dation by the public defender to plead guilty, the client may 
insist on pleading not guilty, and the defender must so enter 
the plea. 


torney, he may be given an opportunity to see the 
state’s entire case against the accused, including such 
items as confessions, witnesses’ statements, police 
notes, etc. 

In general, the public defender system appears to 
have worked very satisfactorily in Connecticut thus 
far, and this at very small cost to the state." All con- 
cerned, including judges and defenders themselves, 
feel that the system has proved to be one of great 
value to the judicial process in the state, ensuring 
more nearly equal justice than is possible in juris. 
dictions where assigned counsel are used. Some criti- 
cisms have been heard at one time or another, and 
these deserve to be noted: (a) charges of collusion 
resulting from intimacy between state's attorneys 
and public defenders, to the detriment of the ac- 
cused; (b) the intimation (apparently spread by in 
digent’ persons who have received severe sentences) 
that the public defender is really a state's lawyer 
and only an adjunct of the state’s attorney's office; 
and (c) dissatisfaction expressed, especially by po- 
lice and law enforcement officers, that the state must 
pay tor both the prosecution and defense of certain 
classes of persons. One procedural criticism, noted 
by a public defender himself, is that the defender 
comes into the case at too late a date. Frequently, 
by the time the defender enters the case the accused 
has signed a statement or confession or in some othe 
way has done something to make his ultimate de 
fense much more difheult. This last defect could be 
obviated by providing for notification of the public 
defender as soon as a seemingly indigent person is 
bound over to await trial. ; 

On the positive side, a number of points may be 
made. The public defender system can easily be 
justified on humanitarian grounds. An_ indigent 
person charged with a crime sees mobilized against 
him the awesome machinery of the state: courts, 
police, prisons, etc. I: is only simple mercy and 
humanitarianism to provide him with some means 
to defend himself. 

Perhaps the most important thing to be said in 
favor of the system in Connecticut is that it fur 
nishes some means of defense for indigent persons 
while it manages at the same time to avoid the vari- 
ous pitfalls and inequities of the assigned counsel 
system. As suggested earlier, the cost of maintaining 
such an office ordinarily is recaptured by the state 
in the savings accruing to it in those cases where 
the defendant is advised to plead guilty, thereby 
making a protracted court trial unnecessary. Thus, 
the public defender system in Connecticut repre 
sents a saving of both time and money, and it pro 
motes equity and the proper administration of 
justice. 

"The total expense for public defenders in Connecticut in 
1951-1952 was $29,103.61, as compared with $87,880.77 lor 
official stenographers, $116,118.20 for coroners, and $229,446.44 


for state’s attorneys. See: State of Connecticut, Judicial Depart 
ment: Report of Executive Secretary 1951-1952, Vable V. 
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Among the States 
(Continued from page 27) 


more than $41 million in new school building projects 
and has moved toward financing them. Some forty-nine 
city and county school systems have received approval of 
their proposals. Total state outlay under the large build 
ing program during the two years since it was inaugu 
rated now approaches $145, million. 


Vaccine Program.—Arizona will! have a part in a national 
test program this year to determine the effectiveness of 
a newly developed polio vaccine. This was announced 
recently following a meeting of state health authorities, 
doctors, and representatives of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. The vaccination program is sched 
uled to get under way the week of February 8 and to be 
completed in more than 200 communities throughout 
the nation by June 1. Between 500,000 and 1 million 
children are expected to receive the new trial vaccine. 


Montana Oil Industry Regulations. Montana's oil in- 
dustry has received full new rules and regulations from 
the State Oil and Gas Conservation Commission. They 
replace former rules and reports of the old Montana 
Railroad Commission and Oil Conservation Board, and 
became eflective on January 1. Adoption of the rules 
followed a series of fourteen meetings during the past 
four months by commission and industry members. They 
define terms to be used and set out detailed instructions 
to be followed in drilling, development, producing and 
abandonment, 
forms and reports tailored to the new regulations. 


The commission also adopted a set of 


New York Power Authority.—The Power Authority of 
the State of New York is moving closer to effecting the 
purposes for which it was created some twenty-two years 
ago. The Federal Power Commission has granted, and 
the New York Authority has accepted, a license to de- 
velop the power phase of the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect. By olflicial order, moreover, the President of the 
United States has designated the New York body as the 
United States agent in developing the huge hydroelectric 
power potential of the project. Since then, court action 
has been brought by several interested private associa 
tions to halt the joint project with Ontario. An interest 
ing aspect of the case, which is expected to go to the 
United States Supreme Court, is the contention of oppo 
nents that New York's participation in an international 
project of this nature would be in violation of the so 
called “Compact Clause” of the United States Consti 
tution, e 


Regional Zoning.— William H. Mortensen, Chairman of 
Development Commission has 
urged that political subdivisions in the state take advan 
tage of existing state legislation which authorizes con 
tiguous towns to form regional planning authorities. He 
declares that Connecticut cities and towns will not solve 
their local problems unless and until they engage in co- 
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operative regional planning. Mr. Mortensen said in a 
statement issued by the commission: “The automobile 
has made the town line insignificant, and the welfare of 
the several towns which make up an area depends upon 
the actions of neighboring towns.” 


Indiana Legislators’ Meetings.—The Indiana Legislative 
\dvisory Committee has announced that informal meet- 
ings of members of the General Assembly will be held 
monthly during 1954. Their purpose is to acquaint legis- 
lators with problems facing the 1955 session, and it is 
planned to invite the Governor to outline his program 
for the coming session at the meetings. Each of the 
twelve members of the Advisory Committee, all legisla- 
tors, will serve as committee chairmen to consider vari- 
ous issues, and each chairman will select his own com- 
mittee from among the members of the General Assem- 
bly. The meetings will have no official status, and legis- 
lators—who are paid on an annual basis—will attend at 
their own expense. 


City-County Consolidation Study.—A study of possible 
advantages and the feasibility of consolidating city and 
county boundaries, services and governments has been 
authorized by the Arizona Legislative Council. Primary 
objective of consolidation proposals is economy. Repre- 
sentative Alvin Wessler, who presented the project to the 
council, indicated that some authorities have estimated 
that combining municipai and county governments and 
their functions would save up to 25 per cent of the costs 
of independent governments. 

Under consolidation as suggested, municipalities with- 
in a county would retain cheir own names and entities, 
but multiple government setups would be replaced by a 
single governing authority. Each area would be given 
representation on that authority, probably on a popula- 
tion basis. There would be varying tax rates, based on 
the number and types of public services given and on 
other factors. 


Louisiana Study Committees.—Fifteen informal interim 
study committees have been established by members of 
the Louisiana legislature since adjournment of the regu- 
lar 1952 session, to supplement the work of the Legisla- 
tive Council created during that session and to acquaint 
participating legislators with state governmental prob- 
lems. Forty of the one-hundred House members and six- 
teen of the thirty-nine Senators are serving, voluntarily 
and without compensation, on the committees, which 
cover such subjects as property assessments, parish 
(county) administration, constitutional revision, reap 
portionment, budgeting procedure, livestock laws, men 
tal institutions, etc. By mid-October, 1953, the committees 
had met a total of twenty-three times, eight reports had 
been prepared, and twelve were in progress. One com 
mittee—on budgeting procedure—has been consolidated 
with a permanent legislative budget committee estab- 
lished at a special session in mid-1953. The Legislative 
Council staff has been cooperating closely with these 
committees. The program of interim study is chiefly the 
creation of Senator M. Eloi Girard, of Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 
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Eastern Regional Conference.—An_ Eastern regional 
“roundup” conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments was held in New York City December 17 and 18, 
under the auspices of the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Interstate Cooperation. Under the 
general chairmanship of Assemblyman Elisha IT. Barrett, 
the conference reviewed a large variety of subjects—rang- 
ing from adoption laws to water power development— 
which regional or national committees have worked on 
during the past year. The Program of Suggested State 
Legislation for 1954, developed by the Council's Drafting 
Committee of State Othcials, was analyzed. Congressman 
Harold Ostertag, addressing the conference, described 
the activities to date of the Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

Maryland Legislative Council.—The Maryland Legisla 
tive Council has endorsed bills that would require front 
and rear automobile and truck tags beginning in 1955: 
eliminate in 1955 a motorist’s privilege of paying for a 
special license tag; legalize the sale of skim milk prod 
ucts; allow magistrates three days to suspend fines in 
trafic convictions; require insurance of, $50,000 to $100,- 
000 on all vehicles transporting chiidren to and from 
school; standardize income, sales and property tax ex 
emptions for charitable corporations; appropriate $25,000 
to develop a uniform retirement system for state em 
ployees; provide a legislative training course every four 
years for newly elected Senators and Delegates; and pro 
vide for payment of legislators at the end of each month 
instead of quarterly in advance. 


Virginia Legislative Council.—Ihe Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council has recommended that counties be 
given authority to impose taxes on the same basis as 
cities: that they be allowed, if they wish, to sell license 
tags; impose taxes and levies on businesses and protes- 
sions; impose license taxes on amusements; and levy 
taxes on utility bills, with a limitation of five per cent. 

In another report, the Advisory Legislative Council 
recommended that the state exercise greater control over 
expenditure of money for local school construction, much 
of which the state furnishes. It was suggested further that 
localities be required to consult the Division of Institu 
tional Engineering in planning construction for which 
the state has provided funds. 


Legislative Reorganization 
(Continued from page 36) 
legislative service agencies in all of the states and 
territories. Its periodic meetings and reports have 
had increasing impact in developing standards for 
improved performance. 

Even within the scope of this partial survey it is 
clear that our state legislatures have undertaken a 
tremendous amount of self-examination since 1946. 
Much remains to be done. But the past seven years 
have carried the states far in constructive reorgani- 
zation of the legislatures. 


FOUR STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


ON STATE AFFAIRS 


THE FORTY-EIGHT 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
A comprehensive study of the organization, admin- 
istration and financing of public, elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. Among 
subjects treated are teachers’ salaries and qualifica- 
tions, school plant and transportation, district and 
state organization, financial loads and practices. 
Numerous state-by-state tables and charts. 256 pages, 
1949- 93-00. 
STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 

Phis study by a special committee of the Council 
ol State Governments continues to fill a vital need. 
Described by Professor Lane W. Lancaster, head ol 
the Department of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska as “an exceedingly able amalgam 
of the basic facts conditioning public administra- 
tion in a significant area.” 228 pages, 1946. $3.50. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY— 
MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 

Presents extensive data in text and tables on prac 
tices and problems of the states with respect to 
driver licensing, traffic control, law enlorcement, 
highway engineering, regulation of motor truck 
sizes and weights, vehicle taxation. Includes rec 
ommendations for safety measures and for motor 
truck regulation. 198 pages, 1950. $3.00. 


THE INTERSTATE COMPACT 
SINCE 1925 

By Fredevick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell Wendell 
Deals with the evolution of the interstate compact, 
describes its characteristics and treats of compact 
making. Discusses such problems as national partici 
pation in compacts, “compacts with a foreign pow 
er,” and the bearing of compacts on American fed 
eralism. 144 pages, 1951. $2.00. 
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Timely Study 


The Programs, Financing and Organization of the 


State Systems of Higher Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference 
1952 


This study, authorized by the Governors’ Conference and the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, was published by the Council on the basis 
of more than a year of research. It presents comprehensive information on: 
Enrollments, types of institutions, kinds of programs offered, degrees 
granted, accreditation. 
Income and expenditure. 
Governing boards—their composition, powers, responsibilities. 
Relationships of the boards with the Governors, the legislatures and 
other state administrative officials. 
Machinery for determining educational program, budgets, appropria- 
tions, fiscal management, personnel management. 
Means for coordinating state higher educational programs. 
Regional cooperation through interstate compacts. 
Inter-institutional cooperation. 


The Governors of the states supplied authoritative data for the stud ly with 
the assistance of institutional governing boards and state education officials. 
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1954-1955 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND TTS SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


This new edition presents authoritative, timely in- 
formation on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and a 1955 Supplement to bring listings of elective 
officials and of legislators up to date. 
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